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1874, for 10,000 guineas. Besides the colors already mentioned, 
the bleu de roi, which is sometimes veined or sprinkled with 
gold to represent lapis lazuli, the bleu turquoise, and the Rose de 
Pompadour or du Barri, other characteristic grounds are "violet 
pensee," "vert pomme" or "vert jaune," "vert pre" " or "vert 
anglais," and "jaune clair" or "jaune jonquille." 



THE CROWN JEWELS OF ENGLAND. 
By Charles M. Skinner. 

ITS romantic history makes the Tower of London the most 
interesting structure in England, but its collections of arms, 
armor, instruments of torture, jewels and regalia attract the 
majority of visitors. The value of these collections doubtless 



have been sacrificed in the struggle for their possession ; to the 
weary months and years of prisonment awarded to royal foes 
and favorites ; to those vast sums, wrung from a people — good 
part of whom might be supported in comfort from such revenue 
—that have followed into royal treasuries for the support of 
titled paupers, profligates and favorites? 

Perhaps an American visiting the crown room is moved the 
more to disrespect the institutions represented by these jewels, 
because by indirect light and under grimy panes they are not as 
brilliant as they should be, and are somewhat suggestive of glass. 
The crown of Victoria is reputed to contain 2,635 diamonds, and 
one may well imagine that in sunlight these stones would blaze 
with fire and color, but Tiffany's show cases offer as impressive 
a display as does this most rich and famous of the shows of 
royalty. The Koh-i-noor is not on exhibition as Victoria wears 
it as a brooch, when it it is worn at all. Her crown is a cap of 







Six Times One. 



Six Times Two. 





Six Times Three. Six Times Four. 

A Story in Four Chapters. — Chapter I, Childhood. Chapter II, Girlhood. Chapter III, Maidenhood. Chapter IV, Womanhood. 



influenced the dynamiter to attempt their destruction, for the 
dynamiter is not only a coward but a vandal. 

The most precious and significant of the treasures of the 
Tower are the crown jewels. In the centre of a little room 
stands a case of glass, which a hand rail and a cage of iron bars 
keep from the too near approach of irreverent and interested per- 
sons, and in this case lie the baubles that bestow on their pos- 
sessor " the right divine of kings, to govern wrong." 

I use the word baubles 'only in a relative sense, for these 
crowns and rods and sceptres are, of course, beautiful, but what 
were a Tower filled with jewels to the hecatombs of lives that 



purple velvet, hooped with silver, overlaid with arches, festoons, 
leaves and crosses of gold, and crusted with gems. Beside its 
wealth of diamonds it contains an uncut ruby said to have been 
given to Edward, the Black Prince, by the King of Castile, 241 
pearls, 17 sapphires, 4 rubies and 8 emeralds. It was built espe- 
cially for Victoria, and she has worn it perhaps an hour. Its 
worth is variously computed at from half a million to a million 
and a half of dollars. 

St. Edward's crown, so called because it was made for Charles 
II of saintly memory, is a handsome ornament, and was used by 
all the kings from his time to that of William IV. It has a 
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tale, of this import: In May, 1671, an Irishman 
named Blood saw the crown and liked it so much 
that he took it away without leave. He had never 
been divinely anointed, yet it is not recorded that 
on the night of the sacrilege the earth did shake 
and royal tombs did open ; on the contrary, the 
world survived the shock and if the heavens were 
indignant they remained quiet about it. Blood was 
chased and caught, and the crown restored to its 
show case. The culprit was tried and condemned 
to death, but there were Fenians in those days and 
they wrote anonymous letters to the king, threat- 
ening him assassination if he did not release their 
friend, the thief. His Royal Majesty had never 
heard that "threatened folks live long," nor had 
he a cheerful trust in his subjects, so he destroyed 
the death warrant, and not only set the robber free 
but give him a fat office that the royal house of 
Stuart might keep on good terms with him and 
his friends. 

The jewel house in the Tower contains, in ad- 
dition to these two crowns, the Prince of Wales' 1 
coronet of gold undecorated ; the Queen- Consort's 
crown elaborately jeweled ; the circlet of gold worn 
by the wife of James II ; St. Edward's staff of 
gold, 4i feet long, and containing a chip from the 
20 or 30 tons of the true cross that are lying 
about Europe, and that Europe lies about to 
travelers; the royal sceptre, richly gemmed; the rod 
of equity ; the Queen's gold sceptre ; the Queen's 
ivory sceptre ; two orbs of gold ; the pointless 
sword of mercy ; a vessel for the holy oil that 
makes a king sacred when it is wiped on him ; 
a gold spoon, likewise used in anointing kings and 
queens ; a gold salt cellar in shape of a castle ; a 
baptismal font, to which royal infants are brought 
to receive their 18-jointed names, and a silver 
wine fountain, given to Charles II by a discrim- 
inating band of worshipers. 

These jewels are not worn as stage kings wear 
them. The occupant of the throne does not receive 
callers, nor drive out, nor go to bed with them. 
The crown is put on at coronation in Westminster 
Abbey, and that is almost the only occasion when 
the monarch shows himself in the overwhelming 
majesty of his store clothes. He is then a bigger 
show than a dime museum, for, covered with gold 
and jewels, chains, medals, rings, bracelets, spurs 
and glory, and carrying gold balls and clubs, he 
stalks forth, filling all heads with awe, and com- 
pelling the people to bow before this fetish of 
their own creation. 



EXTINCT DECORATIVE ARTS. 

A GLANCE at the decadence of any decorative 
art is apt to engender a feeling of regret. 
In some instances its secret has died out with 
the last of the traditional workers; in others it has 
been crowded out by new requirements and tastes. 
The exquisite iron work of the Renaissance period is 
no longer produced, for who would pay the cost of 
such elaboration, or what modern forger at the 
anvil could be found equal to the task of producing 
those delicate tendrils and leaves and exquisite in- 
terfacings. The art of enameling has been revived 
by the demand for it in jewelry, but in former 
times there were methods and processes that mod- 
ern practice does not approach, and which involve 
buried secrets. The Spaniards of old prodused de- 
scriptions of light fictile ware scintellating with 
colored light and which varied with every change 
of position, specimens of which now exceed in value 
their weight in gold because rarely obtainable. The 
last report of the U. S. Consul at Barcelona gives 
evidence of the painted, glazed and enameled tile 
industry, ancient samples of which awaken modern 
admiration, and which were scattered as far as the 
Philippine Islands. With their wonderful arebes- 
ques, they were a heritage from the Arabs. Simu- 
larly, the Spanish embossed leather hangings can 
no longer be approached. In an old Spanish book 
describing the process of making them, the writer 
declares the process to be so difficult that he had 
never met with a workman absolutely faultless in 
his productions. These were cuirs dores of Cardova 
and Seville, gildpd leather stamped and painted, 
and which were used as hangings as well as for 
upholstery coverings. No modern skill can ap- 
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